WN free, virtuous and enlightened / people must know well the great 
principles and CAUSES ON wh ich their happiness depends. —~ clames Wionroe 
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Grandi in New York 


Address States Italian Position on World Problems 





Signor Dino Grandi, the Italian foreign 
minister, has completed his visit to the 
United States. Spending eleven days as 
guest of this country the young statesman 
was received by the largest eastern cities 
and was everywhere greeted with enthusi- 
asm. For three days he was the guest of 
Secretary of State Stimson in Washington, 
during which time he was able to carry on 
conversations with President Hoover as 
well as with Mr. Stimson. He later went to 
New York where he delivered an address 
before the Council on Foreign Relations, 
an organization devoted to a study of the 
international aspects of America’s politi- 
cal, economic, and financial problems. 
These were the two most important events 
of Signor Grandi’s sojourn in the United 
States. They shed considerable light on 
the attitude of Italy on the major ques- 
tions with which the world is concerned at 
the present time, and they laid the foun- 
dation for a better basis of understanding 
between the United States and Italy. 


IMPORTANCE OF VISIT 


Important though Signor Grandi’s visit 
was, he did not come to this country to 
conclude any agreements with the govern- 
ment of the United States. There are no 
outstanding problems to be settled be- 
tween this nation and Italy. There is not 
the question of security as there is in the 
case of France. It is not for our govern- 
ment and that of Italy to 
decide what should be 
done for Germany at the 
expiration of the Hoover 
debt moratorium. These, 
and other questions, were 
serious ones to be consid- 
ered when M. Laval, the 
French prime minister, 
came to America. For 
this reason the Laval visit 
had greater significance 
and attracted wider inter- 
est than did the Grandi 
trip. However, Signor 
Grandi’s coming was of 
importance in the sense 
that it is of great benefit 
for the statesmen of the 
world to come together 
and discuss frankly the 
general situation of inter- 
national affairs. It helps 
them to understand each 
other better and makes it 
easier for them to codper- 
ate. It is certain that, 
now that the Italian 
Statesman has come to 
America, Italy knows bet- 
ter what the United 
States is thinking and the 
United States in turn is 
more conversant with the 
Italian frame of mind. 

The visit was successful 
in accomplishing this. 


THE JOINT STATEMENT 


If we would know the 
outcome of Signor Gran- 
di’s visit we must look to 


the joint statement which was issued by 
Secretary Stimson and the Italian foreign 
minister concerning the conversations with 
President Hoover, and to our guest’s ad- 
dress in New York. The joint statement 
informs us that the conversations with the 
president were of a very frank nature and 
covered such subjects as the “present fi- 
nancial crisis, intergovernmental debts, the 
problems surrounding the limitation and 
reduction of armaments, the stabilization 
of international exchanges and other vital 
economic questions.” Thus, the problems 
of depression, war debts, disarmament and 
the gold standard were the most impor- 
tant ones treated. Just what was said is 
not known. The only tangible information 
concerns the problem of disarmament of 
which the statement says: 


We believe that the existing understandings 
between the principal naval powers can and 
should be completed and that the general ac- 
ceptance of the proposal, initiated by Signor 
Grandi, for a one-year’s armaments truce is 
indicative of the great opportunity for the 
achievement of concrete and constructive re- 
sults presented by the forthcoming confer- 
ence for limitation of armaments. 


What does this paragraph, the most im- 
portant in the joint statement, mean? The 
first part of it is taken to contain a hint 
to France that it is considered desirable 
that she and Italy patch up their differ- 
ences as to the sizes of their navies. The 


ONE OF THE SUBJECTS OF DISCUSSION AT THE HOOVER-GRANDI CONVERSATIONS 


A chief object of the international conversations which are being held this fall is the working 


two countries have violently disagreed over 
this point, Italy maintaining that she is 
entitled to parity with France, and France 
determined that Italy is not. At the Lon- 
don Naval Conference of 1930 they could 
not agree, and the treaty which was signed 
did not include them. Since then there 
have been several unsuccessful efforts on 
each side to reach an accord. This con- 
troversy will have a decided effect on the 
disarmament conference which is to be 
held in Geneva next February. If France 
and Italy cannot agree, the chances of 
making any progress at the conference will 
be greatly reduced. Italy has often voiced 
her willingness to reduce her armaments 
to a point as low as that of any other na- 
tion provided she is not made to accept 
smaller armed forces than France, France 
has held to the thesis that she must first 
be assured of security, of being safe from 
aggression, before she can disarm. 

The second part of the paragraph con- 
cerns more directly the United States and 
Italy. It indicates that both nations are 
desirous of seeing the conference succeed 
and will in all likelihood codperate as far 
as possible to that end. 

GRANDI’S ADDRESS 


The Hoover-Grandi talks went no fur- 
ther than this. Their aim, as has been 
stated, was not to decide but to discuss. 
In the words of the joint statement, “the 
informal discussions and exchanges of 
views have served to clarify many points 
of mutual interest and have established a 
sympathetic understanding of our prob- 
lems.” For further light on the Italian 
attitude toward world problems, we must 
turn to the address which Signor Grandi 
delivered before the Council on Foreign 
Relations. He stated Italy’s point of 
view clearly and concisely, confining his 
remarks mainly to four main problems. 
1. The problem of financial obligations 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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out of plans for the disarmament conference next February. 


TARIFF ISSUE REVIVED 
BY BRITAINS POLICY 


American Protectionism Reviewed; 
Vacancies Renew Interest in 
Tariff Commission 


TRADE CONDITIONS AFFECTED 


More U. S. Factories May Move 
to Canada and England to 
Avoid Import Duties 


During the first session of the United 
States Congress, Alexander Hamilton, the 
secretary of the treasury, presented his 
famous report calling for the adoption of 
a protective tariff program and precipitated 
a debate which, with interruptions, has 
continued throughout the course of Ameri- 
can history. Other issues come and go, 
but the tariff is the outstanding perennial 
of American politics. Agitation for the 
raising or for the lowering of import du- 
ties dies down for a time, then some inci- 
dent or some condition brings it to the front 
again and the old arguments are polished 
up and paraded before the voters of the 
nation. During the last week, two circum- 
stances have served to bring this hoary 
issue again to the attention of the public. 
Great Britain has, temporarily at least, 
abandoned her traditional policy of free 
trade, and has set her hand to the erection 
of tariff barriers against the goods of 
other nations. (See THE AMERICAN ObB- 
SERVER, November 25). At the same time, 
the resignation of the chairman of the 
United States Tariff Commission, Henry P. 
Fletcher, following as it did the death a 
few months ago of the vice-chairman, Al- 

fred P. Dennis, placed 
upon President Hoover 
the necessity of appoint- 
ing new heads to the com- 
mission. On November 
24, he announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert L. 
O’Brien, Republican, of 
Massachusetts, as the new 
chairman. This has led to 
a renewed interest in our 
tariff commission and tar- 
iff policy. 


AMERICAN INCREASES 


The American tariff pol- 
icy has been the subject 
of international interest 
and discussion since 1922. 
At that time, Congress 
passed the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Tariff Act which 
raised the duties on a 
great number of products 
coming into this country. 
Many foreign countries 
protested against this in- 
crease in rates because it 
prevented them from ship- 
ping their goods to the 
United States. But though 
it raised the rates to a 
higher level than they had 
been since the days of the 
Civil War, many deemed 
it necessary because of the 
abnormal conditions which 
existed after the war. This 
act was upheld on the 
grounds that American in- 
dustries must be protected 
from the cheap foreign 
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goods which would otherwise have glut- 
ted our markets. It was claimed that 
American workers should be protected 
from the cheap labor which prevailed 
throughout the world and which permitted 
other countries to produce goods at much 
lower costs than those of the United States. 

But the anger stirred up in foreign na- 
tions by this tariff act was mild in compari- 
son to that which burst forth eight years 
later when President Hoover, on June 17, 
1930, affixed his signature to the Smoot- 
Hawley Act. This act levied higher im- 
port duties than those imposed by the law 
of 1922. It raised the rate of duty of 890 
different items. Increases were made on 
agricultural products, chemicals, metals, 
cotton and wool manufactures, paper, and 
many other articles of importation. The 
sponsors of this bill gave assurance that 
agriculture and industry needed this added 
protection and that it should be enacted 
in order to prevent foreign countries from 
dumping their products on our markets 
during a time of depression. Senators and 
congressmen were urged to vote for the tar- 
iff because it would lift the country from 
the slough of economic depression into 
which all branches of industry had fallen. 
It was promised that the ‘sun of prosper- 
ity” would shine once more upon the coun- 
try if the new rates were put into effect. 

OPPOSITION 


Opposition to this act was not confined 
to foreign countries. Members of the Dem- 
ocratic Party voiced their disapproval 
in strong terms because, they said, the 
rates were so high that foreign countries 
would be prohibited from selling goods to 
us. Some members of Congress who had 
supported the bill admitted that certain 
rates might be too high and that it was im- 
possible to devise a tariff law which would 
be just and equitable in every respect. But, 
they said, the rates which are too high or 
too low can easily be remedied by the 
power which the act has vested in the 
president and the Tariff Commission. The 
commission was given the right to make in- 
vestigations on the existing rates and if 
it found them to be unfair, could recom- 
mend that the president raise or lower 
them. He could then change the rate on 
any specific article by as much as 50 per 
cent. It was thought that this “flexible 
provision” would tend to iron out the in- 
equalities which might exist. The Tariff 
Commission was reorganized soon after, 
and under the direction of Chairman 
Fletcher, has made recommendations for 
certain changes. During the past year, 
President Hoover has made some changes. 

But these changes have not satisfied the 
many who bemoan the “unjust tariff.” 
Many of them point out that no revisions 
have been made on important items, and 
that the reductions have affected only a few 
articles of insignificant importance. They 
have attacked the commission, stating that 
its recommendations have not been broad 
enough and that it has been influenced by 
political interests. But the United States 
Tariff Commission was not meant to be a 
political body. In fact, when it was brought 
into being in 1916, the law specified that 
the’six members should be chosen from the 
two parties, three Democrats and three 
Republicans. This practice has been ad- 
hered to until the present day. But de- 
spite this fact, opponents of the high tariff 
have expressed dissatisfaction with the ac- 
tivities of the commission. 

During the past months, many of the 
stalwart Republicans have joined the ranks 
of the opponents of the American tariff 
policy. Since adverse conditions still pre- 
vail in the country in spite of the high pro- 
tective tariff, many of them think that high 
customs duties retard business recovery. 
They have made recommendations that the 
tariff be revised downward to put an end 
to the protracted slump. They believe 
that a lower tariff would help not only 
the United States, but would be of great 
benefit to the entire world in bringing about 
better trade conditions. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia University, 
and an outstanding Republican, recently 
attacked the tariff policy of the government 
and recommended: 


That the existing tariff schedules should be 
reconstructed and reduced for the purpose of 


developing American industry, trade and 
transportation, of maintaining the standard of 
living, of reducing unemployment and of aid- 
ing the vast agricultural areas of the country 
to market their produce at reasonable prices. 
The sound arguments by which we have for 
sixty years supported the unconditional pro- 
tective tariff are now turned against us by 
events. Our infant industries have become 
colossal enterprises. Our standard of living 
is as good as is to be found anywhere in the 
world. Our money wages have been raised 
in exceptional fashion. ‘The arguments of 
Alexander Hamilton, of Clay, of Lincoln, 
of Garfield, of Blaine and of McKinley have 
all, in my judgment, been justified; but the 
era to which each one of them looked for- 
ward has now arrived. Not only has our vast 
industrial system been satisfactorily built up, 
but from being a debtor nation, we have be- 
come the chief creditor nation of the world. 
We can only sell if we can buy. We can only 
be paid, without disaster both to ourselves 
and to others, in goods or services, not in gold. 

We must now take the steps which Gar- 
field and Blaine and McKinley all prophesied 
and foresaw, by readjusting our tariff sched- 
ules to meet these new conditions. There is 
no use to speak of maintaining the standard of 
living and of keeping up the rate of wages 
through a high tariff when there are from six 
million to seven million human beings who are 


could not be sold in other countries be- 
cause of the high tariffs which had been 
erected there. 

Repeated efforts were made to arrest 
this tendency of increasing import duties. 
International conferences were called in an 
attempt to start the trend in the opposite 
direction. The economic section of the 
League of Nations studied the problem; a 
tariff truce was called but did not become 
effective because all the European coun- 
tries could not agree. The United States 
of Europe plan of Aristide Briand pro- 
posed that freer trade exist among the va- 
rious European countries, but this dream 
has not been realized. Germany and Aus- 
tria sought to remove the trade barriers 
which existed between them by means of 
a customs union, but this project was un- 
successful. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


During this wave of protectionism, there 
was one conspicuous exception, Great Brit- 
ain. In the midst of a world of high tariff 
countries, Great Britain stood alone as 











HANDS ACROSS THE SEA! 


—Talburt in the Washington News 








getting no wages at all and who do not know 
where their livelihood is to come from. The 
home market has become a world market and 
the world market has become the home mar- 
ket. We can enter upon it with increasing 
profit and bring back prosperity to all classes 
of people if we have the wisdom to leave off 
looking backward and continuing merely to 
repeat old formulas. We must now look for- 
ward and deal with facts and policies as they 
are. What we need is trade and business, and 
we must seek it where it exists, and that is in 
every part of the world. 


EUROPEAN TARIFFS 


But the United States is not the only 
country which has erected high tariff walls 
around its borders. Before the war, a wave 
of protectionism seemed to be sweeping 
over the world. The countries whose in- 
dustries had been disrupted during the four 
years of hostilities felt that protection 
should be afforded them while adjusting 
themselves to the new conditions. Many of 
the newly created states, such as Czecho- 
slovakia, wanted to protect their mills and 
factories from the onslaught of foreign 
goods. Other measures, affecting exports 
as well as imports, were adopted during 
this period by many European countries. 
Some nations prohibited the export of raw 
materials because, it was said, they were 
needed for the home industries These bar- 
riers between countries often rendered trade 
difficult, if not impossible. The tariffs had 
served to protect the home industries, but 
the goods produced by these industries 


the standard bearer of free trade. For 
seventy years, with the exception of a lim- 
ited number of articles, she had upheld the 
policy of permitting goods of other nations 
to enter her markets without paying import 
duties. But this policy has now been 
changed, at least for the next six months. 
Great Britain joined the ranks of protective 
tariff countries on November 25, when she 
commenced collecting customs duties on a 
large number of manufactured or partly 
manufactured goods coming from foreign 
countries. This action was hurriedly taken 
in order to protect British manufacturers 
from the competition of foreign goods 
which had been flooding the market. 


The United States, as well as other coun- 
tries, will feel effects from the new British 
tariff. Britain is one of our largest 
export markets. Last year she absorbed 
nearly one-fifth of our total exports. How- 
ever, not all these will be affected by the 
tariff because only a part of them consist 
of manufactured goods. Raw materials 
and foodstuffs, and many manufactured 
goods, will be able to enter duty free as 
before. It has, however, been rumored that 
the list will be extended to include a great 
many other items which the United States 
has been selling to Britain in considerable 
quantities. The hand which is now held 
up against certain manufactured goods will 
be felt by the American companies which 
have been selling typewriters, vacuum 


cleaners, metal furniture and many other 
products to the British. 


CANADIAN TRADE 


But the effects of the British tariff would 
not be serious if they were confined merely 
to American exports to Great Britain. The 
new tariff may affect our future trade with 
Canada and reduce our sales to that coun- 
try. Canada is our best customer, and each 
year absorbs a large part of American ex- 
ports. But many Canadians have been ir- 
ritated by the tariff wall which has kept 
many of their products from entering this 
country. They have adopted measures to 
keep out American products by imposing 
high import duties against our goods. Many 
of their leaders would like to do more busi- 
ness with England and less with the United 
States. This would be possible by permit- 
ting British goods to enter Canada at lower 
rates of duty than Americans pay. Con- 
ferences have been held for the purpose of 
securing lower duties on goods produced in 
the British Empire. Great Britain now 
favors the dominions by letting their prod- 
ucts enter her markets without imposing 
the duties which prevail against ather coun- 
tries. If similar concessions are given to 
British products entering Canada, it would 
likely tend to give Britain much of the 
trade which has been going to the United 
States in the past. 

The high tariff which surrounds Canada 
has caused many American companies to 
establish branch factories there. During 
the past few years there has been a migra- 
tion of American industries to Canada. 
American companies are now manufactur- 
ing automobiles, radio sets, machinery, al- 
uminum ware, electrical equipment and 
many other products on Canadian soil. The 
rubber manufacturers of Akron, Ohio, have 
found that they can sell more tires and 
footwear to Canada by establishing plants 
on the other side of our northern boundary 
than they could by manufacturing them in 
this country and paying import duties when 
shipped across the Canadian border. A 
great rubber industry has been developed in 
Canada by American concerns. All these 
companies can now take advantage of the 
British markets as well as the Canadian, 
because their products can be sent to Eng- 
land on the same basis as any Canadian 
manufactures. 

If the advocates of increased empire 
trade succeed in establishing a tariff-walled 
British Empire, with preference to the 
products of the members, other American 
companies will likely build branch factories 
in Canada and England in order to take 
advantage of the market without paying 
the high duties. These mills, factories and 
assembling plants would then employ la- 
borers from the countries in which they 
operated, whereas they now employ Ameri- 
can workers to manufacture their goods in 
the United States. 





DOMINIONS INDEPENDENT 





The British Parliament has passed an 
act called the Statute of Westminster, 
which recognized the independence of the 
British self-governing dominions. They 
are to be independent nations, being bound 
to Great Britain only by having a common 
king. It has been understood for several 
years that these dominions, consisting of 
Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zea- 
land and Ireland, were independent, but 
this gives legal recognition to that status. 

The debate over this measure was made 
the occasion of a test of strength between 
the government and the extremists among 
the Conservatives. There are a number 
of Conservatives, or Tories, who look to 
Winston Churchill rather than Stanley 
Baldwin as their leader. They would like 
to turn Ramsay MacDonald out of the 
premiership, to dismiss Baldwin as the 
leader of the Conservative Party and in- 
stall Churchill as the head of the govern- 
ment. They undertook to amend the 
Statute of Westminster so that Ireland 
could not alter its constitution, but they 
were defeated by a vote of 350 to 50. The 
Labor Party and the Liberals voted with 
the government. This decisive defeat of 
the extremists seems to indicate that they 
cannot wrest control from the moderates. 
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ONE OF THE MANY OUTDOOR CAFES IN BERLIN 


It is in places such as this that the Germans meet frequently for general conversation ; 


one sees public opinion in process of formation here. 
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with reference to the 
general state of affairs 
in the world today, we 
have only to listen to 
the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, a powerful Ber- 
lin daily which says, 
commenting on the oc- 
casion of the anniver- 
sary of the German rev- 
olution after the war: 


The thirteenth anniver- 
sary of the 1918 revolu- 
tion finds Germany and 
the rest of the world in 
the throes of violent con- 
vulsions. Instead of the 
promised life in “liberty 
and dignity,” the universal 
misery has deepened and 
the evidences of the de- 
pression have taken a furm 
which leads to the suspi- 
cion that they strike at 
the very roots of our sys- 
tem. .. . Millions of peo- 
ple who suffered heavily 
during the war were cred- 
ulous enough to take the 
solemn vow that this war 
was to be the last. As a 
result the League of Na- 
tions came into being, os- 
tensibly the highest organ 
for the amiable settlement 
of conflicts between na- 
tions. However, never have 
there been so many wars 
waged in so few years as 
since their theoretical ab- 





olition, and never was a 





German Public Opinion as Reflected by the Press 
Is Not Optimistic at Present 





In the wave of financial and economic 
crisis which has been sweeping over Eu- 
rope during recent months there is one 
country in particular which has seen a great 
deal of suffering. The people of Germany 
have unquestionably been weighted down 
by a very trying situation, a state of affairs 
which made it necessary for other coun- 
tries to come to their assistance in order 
to avert bankruptcy. But since the Hoover 
moratorium, which went into effect early 
in the summer, conditions in Germany are 
a little better. A committee appointed by 
the Bank for International Settlements is 
now conducting an inquiry to determine 
on just what steps must be taken to help 
Germany when the moratorium expires 
next July. 

In a time like this no better conception 
of the German state of mind can be had 
than by an examination of the columns of 
the newspapers circulated in that country. 
The papers, differing widely in political 
beliefs, reflect what the German people 
are thinking; what they are talking about 
over the tables of their numerous cafes 
and places of amusement. 

The general tone is pessimistic. The 
Germans as a whole do not see very much 
hope for better times if present conditions 
are made to continue. They feel that the 
reparations payments they are forced to 
make are a burden which retards and pre- 
vents their recovery. It is their opinion 
that the territorial arrangements made af- 
ter the World War are unjust. They are 
particularly bitter over the Polish Corri- 
dor, the strip of land which divides Ger- 
many from East Prussia. They think that 
only a revision of these and other major 
problems, can be of much benefit to them. 

But with France, the strongest power in 
Europe, unalterably opposed to everything 
Germany wishes, the Germans hold out 
little hope of obtaining what they desire in 
the future as it can be foreseen. The atti- 
tude toward France at present is not one 
calculated to promote better relations. The 
Germans were cynical over the outcome of 
the Hoover-Laval conferences. The point 
of view of many is expressed by the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, an influential paper pub- 
lished in Southern Germany which is mod- 
erate in its policies. Referring to the joint 
Statement issued by President Hoover and 
Premier Laval the Zeitung states: 


. . . All the important problems which have 
been the subject of public conferences for 


months, remain unsolved. Concerning a uni- 
fied disarmament policy, of which the Ameri- 
can president is known to be extremely desir- 
ous, not the faintest sign can be found in the 
statement. 


Conditions in Germany since the war 
have given rise to much political dissatis- 
faction. There has come up a very strong 
party known as the National-Socialists or 
Hitlerites, led by Adolf Hitler, an Aus- 
trian. The Hitlerites are seeking to gain 
power and threaten completely to overturn 
the policies which the German government 
has pursued. They would stop payment 
of reparations and would call for a revision 
of the peace treaties. This party has a 
large following in Germany, particularly 
with the youth of the country. Some of 
the ideals of the party as expressed by 
Adolf Hitler in the London Saturday Re- 
view are as follows: 


It means to restore and strengthen the moral 
fiber to which the German people owe their 
good name. 


In order to fulfill this great task, and also 
as a matter of honesty, National Socialism 
can not assume the responsibility of promising 
to shoulder financial obligations in connection 
with war debts which the economically exploited 
and now impoverished German people is un- 
able to pay, which render impossible all eco- 
nomic construction, to the detriment not only 
of Germany, but of the rest of the world... . 

We are convinced that upon the success of 
the National-Socialist régime in Germany 
rests the peace and order of Europe, and that 
the continuance of the present system is def- 
initely leading toward the abyss. 


But while many people lean toward the 
Hitlerites and would like to see them come 
into power in order that they might try 
out their policies, there are also very many 
who have confidence in the ability of the 
present chancellor, Dr. Heinrich Briining, 
to see Germany through her time of trou- 
ble. Most reports from Germany agree 
that Dr. Briining is a quiet, calm and 
hard worker, and entirely uninfluenced by 
political pressure. According to one writer, 
he typifies a new departure in statesman- 
ship, having abandoned old stock phrases 
and dramatic practices in order to retain 
his power. He is generally thought to be 
honestly trying hard to do what is best for 
Germany. 

However, a survey of the German news- 
papers today reveals little sentiment of an 
optimistic nature. To most Germans the 
future is dark. To obtain an idea of the 
depths to which this pessimism has gone 


human institution so help- 
less to act, so utterly bound hand and foot, 
as the League of Nations at Geneva. 


OPERA BROADCASTS 








The dream of millions of people through- 
out the United States will be realized 
within a short time when the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, of New York City, inau- 
gurates a series of operatic broadcasts, They 
have been permitted to listen to renditions 
of various operatic selections by Metropol- 
itan stars, but never since radio has been 
perfected and widespread has a complete 
opera been sent out over the air. Twenty- 
one years ago, Enrico Caruso sang from 
the historic opera house on a pioneer 
broadcast but the people who heard his 
voice were few and the sounds picked up 
by the receiving sets were not the best. 

Mr. Giulio Gatti-Casazza, manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, has for 
a long time been opposed to the broadcast- 
ing of operas because he believed that 
opera should be seen as well as heard in 
order to obtain a just appreciation. But 
with the perfection of radio, he has con- 
sented and the Metropolitan will go on 
the air as soon as the necessary installa- 
tions are completed. 
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The idea that money is covered with germs 
is all wrong, says a doctor. Probably his be- 
lief is based on the observation that it is prac- 
tically untouched by human hands.—Lire. 





The Democrats will probably control the 
next national legislature, but it still remains to 
be seen whether they shall be able to control 
themselves. —Lexington Heratp 





Somebody has invented a motor horn that 
sounds like a harp. Always giving thought to 
the pedestrian. —Lynchburg News 





; Perfection does not exist. To understand it 
is the triumph of human intelligence; to desire 
to possess it is the most dangerous kind of 
madness. —Alfred de Musset 





The use of fish knives is increasing, says a 
woman’s paper. That’s fine, but what we’d 


like to see come into use would be spaghetti 
scissors. —Lire 





A writer reminds us that at one time dra- 
matic critics used to sit on the stage. Now- 
adays they merely sit on the author, the cast, 
the scenery and the producer. 

—London PuncH 





Women’s feet have increased in size during 
the last ten years, according to a Los Angeles 
doctor. Presumably through trying to fill 
men’s shoes. —London Humorist 





“You are sometimes led by a too great sense 
of importance,” said Hi Ho, the sage of China- 
town, “to imagine enemies among those who 
have forgotten you.” —Washington Star 





The new MacDonald Cabinet has twenty 
members, which is just twice the size of our 
own Cabinet. But, then, we have Senator 
Borah. —New York Times 





; The passenger used to worry about catch- 

ing a train. Nowadays it’s the train that 

worries about catching a passenger. 
—Virginian Prot 





A writer on financial topics believes he has 
detected a new note in the business situation. 
That’s great. It’s been D flat too long. 

—Boston Heratp 





An instrument has been invented in Russia 
that is said to be similar to a saxophone, but 
much easier to play. That country seems to 
have nothing but trouble. 

—London Humorist 


PRONUNCIATIONS 
Sergei Koussevitzky (ser-gay’—e as in met, 
koos-se-vitz’kee), Dos Passos (doss pass’oss), 
Dreiser (dry’zer), Marseillaise (mar’se-laiz), 
Heywood Broun (hay’wood broon), Hof- 


fenstein (hoff’en-stine), Zeitung (tsy’toong), 
Deutsche (doyt’she), Allgemeine (ahl’ge-my-ne 
—g as in get). 
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GERMANY AND HER NEIGHBORS 
The Polish Corridor constitutes one of the nation’s most serious grievances, 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


HERE has been one rather important 

development during the last week in 
the Manchurian dispute. (For background 
of the present discussion see THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER, November 25.) Japan has 
proposed that a neutral and impartial com- 
mission be appointed to make a searching 
inquiry into the causes of the friction be- 
tween the Japanese and the Chinese. The 
Council of the League of Nations and the 
American representative at the Paris con- 
ference, Charles G. Dawes, are giving seri- 
ous consideration to the proposal. The 
Japanese wish the commission to consider 
all the points at issue between the two 
Far Eastern nations. 

These points at issue come under two 
heads. They include, first, the problems 
relating to Japanese occupation of Man- 
churian territory. Under what conditions 
did Japan seize this territory? What of- 
fenses, if any, had the Chinese in Man- 
churia inflicted upon the Japanese? Did 
these offenses justify the action of the 
Japanese? Is the presence of the Japanese 
army necessary for the protection of Ja- 
pan’s rightful interest in Manchuria? 
Should the Japanese troops evacuate this 
Chinese territory at once? Or should they 
remain until assurance can be given that 
Japanese interests will be protected? What 
assurance to this effect can the Chinese 
government give? This set of questions, it 
will be seen, relates to Manchuria. 

The other set of questions which the 
Japanese would like to have investigated 
relates to the whole problem of Chinese- 
Japanese relations. As we pointed out last 
week, Japan has certain treaty rights, not 
only in Manchuria but in other parts of 
China. She has the privilege of occupying 
several points in Chinese territory. She 
has a number of concessions of different 
kinds. These rights and concessions were 
extracted from a weak China against the 
will of her people, but they are, according 
to the Japanese, legal. Lately there has 
been an agitation in China looking toward 
the throwing aside of all treaties which 


have been imposed upon that nation by 
other governments. Certain of these treaty 
rights are held by Japan; others by various 
nations, including the United States. Many 
Chinese say that since the treaties were 
imposed upon them by force when they 
were weak, these treaties are no longer 
morally binding and may be discarded. It 
is charged by the Japanese that in many 
cases Chinese citizens have refused to rec- 
ognize Japanese treaty rights. Now Japan 
proposes that this question of her rights 
under the treaties be examined and settled 
once for all. 

Another fact about the Japanese pro- 
posal is that it does not promise the evacu- 
ation of Manchuria during the time that 
the commission is making its inquiry. The 
Japanese contend that their interests in 
Manchuria and that the lives of their peo- 
ple who dwell in that province would not 
be safe if they were to remove their troops. 
Therefore they propose to continue the oc- 
cupation of Manchuria while the commis- 
sion is holding its investigation, or at least 
until such time as they can safely with- 
draw. The Associated Press, reporting the 
facts relative to the Japanese proposal, 
makes this significant comment: 


The Japanese want a small commission, 
preferably of three members, representing the 
United States, Great Britain and France—na- 
tions which the Japanese regard as inherently 
imperialistic in their sympathies and policy. 


It thus appears that the Japanese look 
upon the United States, Great Britain and 
France as nations which have taken some- 
what high-handed measures in protecting 
their rights among backward peoples. 
They think that a commission composed of 
representatives from these nations would 
look with sympathy and understanding 
upon the Japanese program in China. The 
Chinese regard this proposal with disfavor, 
and for two reasons. In the first place, 
they are demanding that the Japanese get 
out of Manchuria at once. They do not 
want to negotiate so long as the Japanese 
troops are in their territory, and they do 
not want the other nations to undertake 
an investigation so long as the Japanese 
are carrying on what in the Chinese con- 
ception amounts to aggressive warfare. 
The Chinese are asking that the League of 
Nations and the United States force the 
Japanese out of Manchuria. Then they 
will be willing to talk things over. 

The other point upon which the Chinese 
appear to be balking is that relating to 
Japanese treaty rights in China. They 
say that the present quarrel has to do with 
Manchuria. They contend that Japan has 
no right to make her evacuation of Man- 
churia conditional upon the recognition by 
China of supposed Japanese rights in other 
parts of China, They say that the Japanese 
are making the quarrel in Manchuria the 
excuse to raise the question of treaty rights 
and to fasten upon China obligations which 
the Chinese should not be obliged to rec- 
ognize—in other words, that the Japanese 

have occupied Manchuria and are 
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refusing to get out and they have 
forced upon China agreements 

which impair Chinese independ- 
A ence. 

Thus matters stand. The situ- 
ation is complex. The truth is 
hard to get at from this distance. 
One reads in the press of America 
many flaming editorials taking 
one-sided positions and demand- 
ing that our government and the 
League of Nations impose this 
settlement or that. Many of 











these heated demands appear to 
be based upon assumptions of 
questionable authority. In the 
midst of the turmoil our gov- 
ernment and the governments 
which are acting through the 
League of Nations are following 
a cautious course—watching for a 
chance to assist the embroiled 
governments in the effort to hit 
upon a program of action which 
will save the faces of each and 
insure to each a reasonable pro- 
tection of its vital interests. This 








FAR EAST FOOTBALL 


—Brown in New York HERALD-TRIBUNE 


is a delicate task, but its accom- 
plishment is of great importance. 


HE attempt of the railway 

executives and the railway 
unions to agree upon a voluntary 
reduction of wages for railway 
workers has failed. The repre- 
sentatives of the workers, it will 
be remembered, (see THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER, November 25), 
were willing to consider a reduc- 
tion of wages provided the com- 
panies should promise to use the 
money they saved by the lowering 
of wages for the purpose of em- 
ploying more men, thus putting 
back to work some of the 350,000 
or so employees who have been 
laid off. The company officials 
refused to make this promise. 
They claim that many of the 
roads are in a bad financial con- 
dition. They say that these roads 
cannot pay for necessary im- 
provements in their properties, to 
say nothing of paying dividends 
to stockholders, unless their ex- 
penses can be reduced. About 44 
per cent of the money expended 








KENTUCKY’S AMERICAN TRAGEDY 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DIsPATCH 








by railroad companies goes to la- 
bor. A cut of 10 per cent in the wages of 
the men would therefore give the roads 
considerable relief, provided the companies 
were at liberty to use the wage cut as a 
means of curtailing their expenses. This 
advantage would, of course, be lost if they 
were obliged to re-hire men whom they 
have been able to lay off. 

The leaders of the railway workers in- 
sist that a cut in their wages, if used for 
the benefit of stockholders, is unjustified. 
It would be a forced contribution from 
them to the stockholders. They refer to 
the fact that capitalists usually oppose the 
payment of unemployment relief to jobless 
workers. Such relief payments are called 
a “dole.” If it is 
wrong to tax prop- 
erty owners to pay a 
dole to unemployed 
labor, the railway 
workers say it is 
wrong to take away 
part of their income 
for the purpose of 
paying a “dole” to 
unemployed capital— 
that is, to  stock- 
holders whose invest- 
ments are not profit- 
able. 

Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
way Company and chairman of the com- 
mittee of railway executives, announces 
that the railroads of the country will now 
act together to put into effect the 10 per 
cent cut in railway wages. This does not 
mean that the cut will at once go into 
effect. A railway company cannot adjust 
its wage scales as an ordinary industrial 
corporation can. A process has been fixed 
by law for the settlement of disputes be- 
tween the companies and the workers on 
railways. The procedure which must now 
be followed if wage reductions are to be 
put into effect is described in this way by 
the Financial World: 

Unless agreements can be reached for vol- 
untary reductions, wages can be cut only after 
a lengthy formula has been followed. The 
Railway Labor Act of 1926 provided for 
boards of adjustment to be formed by agree- 
ment between the railroads and their em- 
ployees, and also provided for the creation of 
a Board of Mediation, an agency of the gov- 
ernment. Disputes which the boards of ad- 
justment can not settle are taken to the Board 
of Mediation, and if the latter can effect no 
agreement, arbitration is the next step. If 
this also fails, the Board of Mediation notifies 
the President of the United States, who ap- 
points a special fact-finding board to investi- 
gate. This special board reports in thirty 
days. Neither its findings, nor those of the 
other parts of the machinery set up under the 
Railway Labor Act are binding at law, unless 
the matter is submitted to final arbitration, 
but they carry the weight of public opinion, 
and the contestants would, therefore, be re- 
luctant to disregard them. It would require 
at least a year to go through all these steps 


in a general effort to reduce wages, and pos- 
sibly much longer. 


a) 


© Henry Miller 


DANIEL 
WILLARD 


HE labor troubles in Harlan County, 
Kentucky, have taken on the character 
of a class war. There has been a great deal 


of violence. Lives have been lost. The 
authorities, apparently sympathetic with 
the mine owners, have used decisive meas- 
ures to prevent agitation on the part of the 
workers. It has been charged by those 
who sympathize with the workers that the 
officers have resorted to intimidation to 
suppress the strikers and to prevent the 
publication of the facts. Theodore Dreiser 
and John Dos Passos, two well-known 
American authors, went to this scene of 
violence and tragedy to find out the facts. 
They have now been indicted by Kentucky 
officials, charged with the violation of the 
state criminal syndicalism law. This law 
forbids the aiding or counseling of crime, 
physical violence, or other unlawful acts, 
or any violence to accomplish political 
ends, or any agitation for political revolu- 
tion. Laws of this kind have sometimes 
been resorted to as a means of punishing 
those who criticize the government, or con- 
demn persons who exercise political or eco- 
nomic power. Concerning the activities of 
Dreiser and Dos Passos and the National 
Committee for Protection of Political 
Prisoners, the group which Dreiser headed, 
the Baltimore Sun says: 


So far as we are able to know from press 
reports covering the Dreiser committee’s visit 
to Kentucky and its activities there, the mem- 
bers of the group did nothing but ask some 
questions and answer others and perhaps make 
some statements. Their purposes were made 
public before they entered the State. They 
organized no groups, did no conspirative work, 
undertook no “direct action” on their own. 

. In short, they seem to have been indicted 
for talking. . . . What Dreiser, Dos Passos and 
the others have done that would fall afoul of 
the Kentucky statute is yet to be announced. 
But it is fairly clear that the motive behind 
the action taken is to strike back at the re- 
porters and investigators who are too well 
known to be gagged by threats or to be 
beaten or shot. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch makes this 
comment relative to the alleged offense of 
Dreiser: 


He said, on his return to New York, that 
“children are dying of starvation and the only 
thing to feed them is pinto beans.” In one 
coal community, seven to nine children have 
been dying every week.” It has also been 
said that 12 miners have been killed in Harlan 
County and nobody has been indicted; that 
three deputy sheriffs were killed and something 
like 50 miners indicted; that a union soup 
kitchen was dynamited, a union organizer’s 
car blown up, a couple of newspaper men 
shot, and nobody indicted. 


If all this is true, the public ought to know 
about it, and the Dreiser trial will, we feel 
sure, spread that knowledge. For the press 
of the country will be represented at that 
trial, and those reporters will do a thorough 
job of reporting down there, and they will 
not be bluffed or bulldozed, and they will not 
be shot. 


Those coal mines of Kentucky, it is known, 
have long prospered as a non-unionized field, 
operated at wages about half the union scale, 
with which the unionized mines could not 
compete. Illinois operators have seen Ken- 
tucky coal come up the river into their mar- 
ket and have been helpless to do anything 
about it. Efforts to unionize the Kentucky 
mines have been resisted and beaten by vio- 
lence and terrorism, and when necessary, by 
bloodshed. 
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URBAN SOCIOLOGY 


Niles Carpenter’s “Sociology of City 
Life’ (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, $3.90) is a rich and readable 
college text by the professor of sociology 
in the University of Buffalo, For forty 
years monographic studies of different as- 
pects of cities and of differences and re- 
semblances between city and country have 
been piling up. At last the right man has 
traversed them, extracted their meaning 
and set it down in orderly fashion. I doubt 
if there are 150 teachers in the social sci- 
ences in the country (not barring occu- 
pants of university chairs of sociology) 
who would not double their knowledge of 
the social aspects of cities by studying this 
book. Teachers of history especially need 
it in order to understand what city and 
city life were like before, about eighty 
years ago, the city began to be trans- 
formed into the “modern city,” which is 
no key at all to the understanding of 
Ninevah, Tyre, Jerusalem, Rome or medi- 
eval and Oriental cities. 

In his concluding chapters “The Urban 
Prospect” and “The Urban Outcome,” the 
author opens fascinating vistas of possible 
change and makes us realize that the lat- 
ter-day efflorescence of cities may not rep- 
resent a long-time trend. 

Epwarp ALsworTH Ross. 


A PRE-HUMAN RECORD 


One cannot read much about the his- 
tory of the human race without experienc- 
ing curiosity in those long periods which 
lie back of the historic age. It is but a 
step then from history to biology and 
from biology to geology. A number of 
books, designed to satisfy this natural cu- 
riosity about the environment of the hu- 
man race in prehistoric times, have ap- 
peared during recent years. One of the 
latest of these is “The Biography of 
Mother Earth,” by Henry Smith Williams, 
(New York, Robert M. McBride & Com- 
pany, $5.00). The author is a popularizer 
in the sense that he writes clearly so that 


the reader without scientific training may 
follow him, but he is not a mere summa- 
rizer. He has his own theories as to the 
transformations which have occurred in 
the earth and in the life upon it, and he 
makes a distinct contribution to the litera- 
ture on the subject. 

This book undertakes to answer ques- 
tions such as the ordinary man might ask 
about the formation of the earth, about 
the various changes that have come about 
in the land and water masses, in the cli- 
mate, and in the distribution of animal 
and vegetable life. The ‘‘Biography” ex- 
tends over a period of, roughly, three bil- 
lion years. It begins with the archeozoic 
age, the earliest of which geologists have a 
conception. The theory is advanced that 
the continents were for a time afloat and 
only gradually drifted into their present 
positions, This accounts, according to the 
author, for the fact that certain kinds of 
animal life are widely distributed over the 
earth in regions separated, at the present 
time, by great bodies of water. 

Whenever the author has occasion to re- 
fer to some important authority in the 
field, he furnishes a short biographical 
sketch, together, in many cases, with a 
photograph. By this device he introduces 
his readers, very effectively, to the leading 
writers and thinkers who are dealing or 
have dealt with the general subject. 

The illustrations are unusual. They are 
both effective and attractive. The book as 
a whole is a fine piece of work. One who 
has not previously studied geology or biol- 
ogy may obtain in these pages a fair ac- 
quaintance with prevailing theories of the 
earth’s evolution and of the changes by 
which the distribution of life upon it has 
been effected. 


THE YEAR’S HUMOR 


“The Cream of the Jesters,” edited by 
J. B. Mussey (New York, Albert and 
Charles Boni, $3.00), will be a boon to 
those who like the kind of humor found in 
the New Yorker and in the humorous col- 
umns of our daily papers. It is a compila- 

tion of the best 
products which 














“FLYING DRAGON” AND OTHER EARLY FORMS OF BIRD LIFE 


An illustration from “The Biography of Mother Earth,” by H. S. 
Williams (McBride). 


our fun-makers 
have put out dur- 
ing recent months. 
It contains short 
bits from such 
purveyors of hu- 
mor as Will Rog- 
ers, Ring Lardner, 


F. P. A. (Frank- 
lin P. Adams), 
Robert Benchley, 


Samuel Hoffen- 
stein, Milt Gross, 
Frank Sullivan, 
Dorothy Parker, 
and Heywood 
Broun, 

It would be too 
much to expect 
that everything 
contained in this 
compilation would 
be _— uproariously 
funny. Part of it 
is oversophisti- 
cated; part of it 
is dull; part of it 
is coarse; but it is 
representative of 
the material which 
the average edu- 
cated American 
looks for when he 
goes after some- 
thing funny, 
Much of the best 
which our recog- 
nized humorists 
have written and 
which is scattered 
throughout a mul- 
titude of newspa- 
pers, magazines 
and books is 






























AN EMPEROR AND EMPRESS TRAVELING ON ONE OF THE FAMOUS 
ROMAN ROADS 


An illustration from “Rome and the Romans,” by Grant Showerman (Macmillan). 








brought together here in a single volume. 
The book should furnish almost any reader 
several entertaining hours. 


HISTORY AS IT SHOULD BE 


Grant Showerman, who is professor of 
the classics in Wisconsin University, has 
made an outstanding contribution to the 
study of Roman history in his “Rome and 
the Romans” (New York: Macmillan. $5). 
He presents an unusually clear and vivid 
picture, not only of the Romans and the 
way they lived, but of the part Rome 
rightfully occupies in the history of civili- 
zation. A significant feature of his contri- 
bution is his conception of an appropriate 
introduction to a text in history. He be- 
gins with a chapter on contemporary It- 
aly. Then there are hurried chapters on 
the rise of ancient Rome, and develop- 
ment of the Roman state. He thus demon- 
strates the significance of the subject he 
is to treat and he captures the interest of 
his readers. He shows what the whole 
thing is about. 

Following these introductory pages there 
are chapters describing how the Romans 
looked, how they associated together, how 
they were housed, what they ate, how they 
spent their days. There are sections ex- 
plaining the occupational life of the peo- 
ple, the work of the public official, the 
lawyer, doctor, teacher, farmer, artist, com- 
mon man. There are accounts of Roman 
institutions; the races, baths, theaters, 
gladiatorial combats, holidays, courts. Fi- 
nally in part four we find a story of how 
Rome extended her dominion over a great 
part of the world. The influence of Chris- 
tianity is analyzed. The book closes with 
an interpretation of Rome’s permanent 
contributions to civilization. 

This is not merely an addition to the 
considerable number of volumes which de- 
scribe the life of the Roman people, or to 
those which analyze Roman institutions. 
It is a history. The author tells as much 
about the rise and fall of Rome as the 
casual reader, or the typical student, is 
likely to remember, and perhaps as much 
as he needs to remember. He performs 
another function of the historian in that 
he brings before the reader a vivid and 
compelling picture of a period of history, 
its people, its institutions, its achievements. 
He has left out the sort of detail which 
renders so many texts dull. Yet he has 
supplied a sufficient number of facts so as 
to make the story hang together. One can 
read the chapters of this book, close his 
eyes and imagine he sees the men and wo- 
men of Rome going about their daily oc- 
cupations; he can imagine he sees the Ro- 
man state spreading its influence over the 
world. Few texts achieve such vividness. 
Few possess to such a degree the quality 
of stirring the interest of the reader. 


MUSIC AND HISTORY 


If history is the record of those activi- 
ties of man which have had a marked in- 
fluence upon his individual and social de- 
velopment, then music must surely occupy 
a considerable space in historical studies. 
There is evidence of the existence of music 
from the earliest days of which we have 
a record. Throughout the ages it has 
played an important role in the lives of 





men and women. The high repute in 
which it was held by the Greeks is sig- 
nificant, in view of the fact that cur music 
system is the direct descendant of the old 
Greek scales. In great crises such as the 
French Revolution, the part played by 
music has been important. Since the sing- 
ing of the Marseillaise fired the spirit of 
the Revolutionists, nearly every country 
has adopted a national anthem. Leaders 
in the field of music must therefore be ac- 
corded a place among the conspicuous his- 
torical characters. 


A recent biography of a contemporary 
musician deals briefly with this relationship 
between history and music, It also por- 
trays and characterizes a number of the 
prominent musicians of the country during 
the last generation. The book is “Sergei 
Koussevitzky,”’ by Arthur Lourie (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50). Starting 
with a portrait of this orchestral leader, 
the conductor of the Boston Symphony, 
the author reveals the innermost feelings 
of the man and his subordination of him- 
self for his love of music. Koussevitzky 
could not be turned aside by the traditions 
and binding rules set down for the student 
in conducting. His law was inspired spon- 
taneity. He directed his men accordingly, 
and was not bound by unemotional tech- 
nicalities. This early independence of style 
is reflected in his performances today. Au- 
diences are impressed by his originality of 
interpretation and his freedom from con- 
ventionality. 


One of the chapters contains a most in- 
teresting discussion of music in Russia. It 
describes the influence of music in the rev- 
olutionary movement of 1918. At the 
same time it explains the effect which the 
Russian Revolution has had upon the na- 
ture of Russian music. 


PRISON LABOR 


Should prisoners work? Without work 
of some sort for any man there creeps 
upon him that physical and moral disinte- 
gration which almost inevitably accom- 
panies monotonous idleness; nor is_ it 
proper that the free citizens should bear the 
burden of supporting in idleness those who 
have committed wrong against them. In 
short, it is generally agreed that whether 
or not the work is a form of punishment 
for the crime committed, at any rate some 
sort of work should be done by prisoners. 
But now the question arises, what kind of 
work can be done in the prisons that will 
not interfere with the business of the “out- 
side” world, thus evoking opposition and 
protest from the interests affected by this 
competition? This is not an abstract and 
pedantic question. It stands out as a 
problem that has not yet been satisfac- 
torily answered. One of the social issues 
of our day, it has been treated in a thor- 
ough and dispassionate study by one who is 
unusually well qualified for the work. 
Louis N. Robinson, the author of “Should 
Prisoners Work?” (Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Company. $2.50), has been a 
member of a number of commissions on 
the prison problem and is recognized as an 
authority in penology in the United States. 
His book provides a full treatment and 
factual analysis of the subject. 
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HE ideas and principles of George 
Washington, and in particular those 
enunciated in his celebrated Farewell Ad- 
dress, have exerted and are exerting such a 
profound influence upon 
American politics that the 


a necessity of examining the 
— conditions under which they 
Addcress 


were formulated is clearly 
indicated. Washington pre- 
sented his Farewell Address to the Ameri- 
can people in September, 1796. The end 
of his second term was approaching. There 
had been much speculation as to whether 
he would consider a third term. His ene- 
mies, and he had many of them, were turn- 
ing over in their minds plans by which they 
hoped to defeat him in case he should agree 
to continue in office. He had decided, how- 
ever, to relinquish a position which had 
imposed such heavy burdens upon him, 
and when the time came to consider the 
selection of a successor he made his an- 
nouncement. 

The portion of the address which is most 
often quoted today relates to American 
foreign policy. It is popularly supposed 
to sanction American isolation from Eu- 
rope. After speaking of the interests and 
policies of Europe, President Washington 
said: 

Therefore, it must be unwise in us to impli- 
cate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordi- 
nary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordi- 
nary combinations and collisions of her 
friendships or enmities. Our detached and dis- 
tant situation invites and enables us to pur- 
sue a different course.... Why, by inter- 
weaving our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in 
the toils of European ambition? .. . ’Tis 
our true policy to steer clear of permanent 
alliances with any portion of the foreign 
world. 

This bit of counsel from the “Father of 
His Country” is still quoted every time a 
question involving American participation 
in world affairs is broached. Whether it is 
suggested that the United States join the 
World Court, or codperate with the League 
of Nations, or enter into any kind of 
agreements with other nations, the words 
of George Washington are brought for- 
ward by the opponents of the policies of 
cooperation and we are warned to heed 
Washington’s advice that we adhere to the 
time-honored program of “friendly rela- 
tions with all and entangling alliances with 
none.” 

It is worth while, then, to examine care- 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


of Washington’s program was, we may 
well examine the facts to see whether 
his pronouncements were necessarily in- 
tended for universal and eternal applica- 
tion, or whether they were put forward as 
the recommendation of a course of action 
appropriate to the conditions which existed 
at that time. 


What were these conditions? Let us look 
at them quite briefly. When Washington 
became president the United States had a 
population of 3,200,000. 
There were about as many 


Conditions people scattered along the 
of the : 

: seaboard from New Eng- 
Period 


land to Georgia as now 
dwell in the states of In- 
diana or North Carolina. The largest city 
in the United States, Philadelphia, was 
about the size of Amarillo, Texas; Battle 
Creek, Michigan; Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
Joliet, Illinois; or Salem, Massachusetts. 
By 1796 the metropolis had grown some- 
what, and so had New York and Balti- 
more, which in 1790 had contained pop- 
ulations of 32,000 and 13,000 respectively. 
Nineteen-twentieths of the people lived 
either in villages or in the open country. 

Indians were still a menace on the fron- 
tier of the original thirteen states. The 
situation was further complicated by the 
fact that the British still held forts along 
these borders so that the Indians could not 
easily be repelled without the stirring up 
of a conflict with the English. The Missis- 
sippi Valley and the land to the westward 
was in the hands of Spain, then a very 
powerful and aggressive nation. 


The United States depended commer- 
cially upon England. The goods which we 
produced, mainly agricultural and forest 


products, were sold very 
A largely to the English, and 
Difficult the products which we im- 
Siiadion ported, many of them es- 


sential to our infant indus- 

tries, were acquired from 
Great Britain, the only nation whose mer- 
chants were in a position to extend credit 
to our importers. At the same time our 
government had a treaty of alliance with 
France which obliged us to go to her aid 
if her territory (and this included islands in 
the West Indies) should be attacked. The 
situation became complex when the 


French Revolution broke out. This Revolu- 
tion, wiping out the privileges of monarchy 
and nobility, was looked upon with consid- 
erable favor for atime, but things began to 
look ominous by 1793, when the king of 
France was put to death, when the govern- 
ment was completely overturned, when so- 
ciety was turned upside down and policies 
which looked more dangerous and radical 
then than Russian Communism does now, 
were inaugurated. Then came an almost 
terrifying complication. France went to 
war with England and Spain. Her armies 
were on the move to spread revolution 
throughout the world. Would our alliance 
with her force us into collision, weak as we 
were, with our powerful neighbors, the 
English and the Spanish? 

France did not call upon us for full per- 
formance of the treaty, but she did call 
for the privilege of fitting out ships of war 
in our ports—ships which should then 
leave our ports and prey upon English 
commerce. President Washington issued a 
proclamation of neutrality. He did not 
take sides with France. He felt that the 
young republic over which he presided 
should, in order to insure its safety and 
perhaps its very existence, maintain peace 
with the rest of the world and not be em- 
broiled in the affairs of Europe. This pol- 
icy was hard to maintain. The French am- 
bassador, Genet, took things into his own 
hands. He landed in Charleston, South 
Carolina, and proceeded in triumph to Phil- 
adelphia. Great crowds greeted him along 
the way, for many of the people—those 
opposed to President Washington in his 
policy of neutrality—looked upon Genet 
as the representative of a great democratic 
movement, and they insisted upon helping 
him even at the risk of war with England 
and Spain. He undertook to go over the 
head of Washington and to deal directly 
with the people, fomenting revolution here 
and insuring support for France. 

To make matters worse, England inter- 
fered with our commerce in an exasperat- 
ing way. So did the French. The position 
of the weak and struggling government was 
a hard one. The people were divided into 
factions, part of them—almost a majority 
—advocating the plunging of the young 
nation into the great world struggle in be- 
half of France and the Revolution. The 
Washington administration came to terms 
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with England by agreeing to the treaty 
with that nation negotiated by John Jay. 
Washington humiliated himself to do this 
because the acceptance of the treaty was a 
bitter dose to swallow. It granted us but 
few rights. It gave England almost every- 
thing. But it did insure temporary peace, 
and a quite considerable commerce. 


During the latter part of 1795 and 1796 
the country rang with abuse of President 
Washington for his surrender to England 

—for his desertion, as it 


was said, of France. The 

What : 

: country seemed to be split 

Washington in twain by the issue as to 
Decided y 


what our relations should be 
with Europe. Should we 
help France? Should we take the ground 
that the alliance made with France during 
the Revolutionary War still held? Should 
we plunge into world-wide revolution? 
Should we make war upon England? 
Should we make war upon Spain? An ex- 
pedition was already being planned against 
the Spanish, who held the territory to the 
southwest. Should we go forward with 
that plan, or should we hold to a policy of 
neutrality and undertake to preseve peace 
with all nations? 

In the midst of this turmoil Washington 
issued his proclamation in which he said 
that we should avoid foreign alliances and 
entanglements and refrain from being em- 
broiled in European politics. It was a time, 
be it noted, of insecurity at home and rev- 
olution abroad. Large groups in this coun- 
try seemed to prefer foreign governments 
to their own. 


Professor Homer C. Hockett, speaking 
of the influence of this address in his “Po- 
litical and Social History of the United 
States, 1492-1828,” says: 


Later generations, venerating Washington as 
the “Father of his country,” have taken the 
Address as his political will and testament 
and have treasured his advice. They have, in 
fact, probably read into the passage concern- 
ing alliances with European powers a mean- 
ing which the author did not intend. Wash- 
ington himself had leaned towards an 
understanding with France in 1792 as an off- 
set to the weight of England and Spain upon 
our flanks. Though Europe was far away the 
powers of its western shores were our neigh- 
bors, as holders of colonies touching our bor- 
ders on three sides. With Spain in Louisiana, 
on the Gulf coast, and at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and with Britain in Canada, the 
transalleghany areas were fruitful soil for in- 

trigues which threat- 





fully the conditions 

under which the [ 
advice of Washing- | 
ton was presented 
to the nation. It 
might, of course, be 
argued that regard- 
less of what Wash- 
ington may have 
thought, or might 
think even if he 
were living today, 
any question of 
American participa- 
tion in world affairs 
should be decided 
on its own merits 
—that the opinion 
of no man living or 
dead should be ac- 
cepted on author- 
ity, irrespective of 
the logical reasons 
which might be 
advanced for or 
against such a pro- 
posed policy. But 
waiving that point 
and inquiring only 
what the essence 





These pictures symbolize the changes which have come about 
Many people, while admiring the material 
gtams were in accordance with theories 


THE UNITED STATES CAPITOL FROM PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE ABOUT 1800 AND AT THE PRESENT TIME 

in our government and its problems since the early days of the republic. 
progress which has been made, have condemned present-day political programs unless these pro- 
proclaimed during the stagecoach days to meet the conditions of that period. 


ened the allegiance of 
citizens and the terri- 
torial integrity of the 
United States. 


The temptation was 
indeed great for the 
government to seek 
support through al- 
liances, like the na- 
tions of Europe, but 
Washington had fi- 
nally decided upon a 
neutral policy as a 
surer means of guard- 
ing national interests 
at the time, since an 
alliance would have 
linked the destiny of 
the young Republic 
with the fortunes of 
the ally. The advice 
in the Farewell Ad- 
dress was the out- 
growth of the neu- 
trality proclamation 
of 1793. In after 
years the warning 
against “permanent 
alliances” was trans- 
muted into a doc- 
trine of “isolation”— 
that all participation 
in the wars and pol- 
itics of Europe should 
be avoided. 
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arising from the war; 2. The problem of 
security; 3. The problem of the reduction 
and limitation of armaments; 4. The prob- 
lem of economic codperation. 

The first point obviously deals with the 
question of war debts and reparations. 
Signor Grandi stated that in the opinion 
of his government these were related 
problems. According to the settlements 
made after the war, Germany is held ac- 
countable for certain sums of money to be 
paid as reparation for the damage done 
during the war. The allied powers, in turn, 
owe money to each other and principally 
to the United States, as they were obliged 
to obtain large loans both during and after 
the war. Most of the European govern- 
ments have held that they cannot be ex- 
pected to pay their debts unless Germany 
pays them. The one hinges on the other. 
For a long time the United States 
maintained that there was no con- 


ate. He believes this to be so “for modern 
civilization is every day tightening the 
bonds of interdependence between them.” 
The interests of one nation today are those 
of another. International codperation is 
essential to progress. 


POLICY CHANGED 


These were the principal features of 
the address delivered in New York by Sig- 
nor Dino Grandi. They state well the po- 
sition of Italy today. They are, moreover, 
revealing because they reflect a change in 
Italian foreign policy; a change which 
cannot easily be accounted for. It was 
only a little over a year ago that the Ital- 
ian dictator, Benito Mussolini, was making 
fiery and impassioned speeches which 
stirred the whole of Europe. The pros- 
pect of a war between France and Italy 
was even rumored. At that time Mussolini 
was vigorously sounding the determination 
of Italy to become a major power. To do 
this she would have to expand, to seek 
new territories. This, she would do by 
force if necessary. The Fascists, the polit- 
ical party in control of Italy, had set 


great mass of the French people believe that 
Italy means war, that the ultimate goal of 
Fascism is to reéstablish Roman mastery in 
the middle sea at the expense of France and 
at the cost of French colonies in North Africa. 


INTERPRETATIONS 


That, there has been a decided change in 
the situation since that time, there can be 
no doubt. Benito Mussolini does not make 
speeches such as those which he made in 
1930. Instead the world listens to the 
very different remarks of Signor Grandi. 
No longer is there any apparent danger 
of a war between France and Italy. The 
two countries still do not agree on many 
things, but they cannot be said to be at 
the breaking point. 

How, then, can this radical change in 
Italian foreign policy be accounted for? 
Have the Fascists given up their dreams 
of expansion? Have they undergone a 
change of heart or is the change merely 
one of tactics, of procedure toward the 
same end? The question cannot be eas- 
ily answered at the present time. There 
is a sentiment among many French people 





nection between these obligations, | ~ 
but it appears that our policy has 
been changed. The moratorium, pro- 
posed by President Hoover, provided 
for a postponement of war debts as 
a result of a postponement of rep- 
arations payments. While, there- 
fore, there has in the past been 
much difference of opinion on this 
point, there seems to be general 
agreement at present. As to the 
general problem of war debts, Signor 
Grandi said: 


For my part, I can state that, what- 
ever may be the future developments of 
the problem of financial war obliga- 
tions, Italy will always support the 
most liberal solution proposed, for she 
is convinced that liberal solutions would 
be advantageous to all countries, and 
I mean not only those which are debtor 
and creditor but to all of them. 


Thus, the Italian foreign minister 
made it plain that should there be 
a movement to reduce war debts 
and reparations, Italy is ready to 
agree. This is in keeping with the 
policy of Italy towards the defeated 
countries. She favors debt cancel- 
lation if such can be obtained. She 
is desirous to see the treaties of peace 
revised, and redistributions of ter- 
ritory made, if possible. She be- 
lieves that these steps would ma- 
terially better the state of affairs in 





repeated and with no tangible results ceases 
to work. Latterly there has been a tendency 
in Italy to smile at the great speeches. This 
was disconcerting, for a dictatorship lives on 
prestige and must have itself taken seriously. 


YOUTH AND DISARMAMENT 


A national disarmament council has been 
established by students, with headquarters 
in New York City, and branches on the 
campuses of many important universities 
throughout the United States. In various 
parts of the country, students have ar- 
ranged to hold disarmament conferences in 
an effort to arouse interest in this vital 
question. They are giving lectures, spon- 
soring debates, sending out publications 
and are planning to take a vote of students 
on the question of arms reduction. The 
council is to make an appeal to the nation 
by means of a special broadcast to be made 
December 2. 

This is the first time American students 
have shown such marked interest in a po- 
litical or international issue. In 1926, a 
student campaign was staged by stu- 
dents to arouse interest in the World 

Court. Efforts have been made to 

unify student opinion on the con- 

| troversial subject of prohibition. But 

the present disarmament campaign 

eclipses all previous efforts of Amer- 

ican students to stimulate interest in 
world affairs. 

This drive is not unlike politica! 
movements in Europe, initiated by 
students. It has often been held 
that European students exert a far 
greater influence upon political life 
than do students in this country. 
This vigorous interest in disarma- 
ment and the forthcoming disarma- 
ment conference indicates that 
American students are awakening 
more than ever to some of the pres- 
ent-day issues which confront the 
world. 











SOVIET CHANGES 





Soviet Russia has made an impor- 
tant change in its five-year plan of 
industrial development. On Decem- 
ber 1, it gave up the five-day week 
system of work for all employees 
and adopted a week of six days with 
a common day of rest and liberty 
for all Russian employees. It was 
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A SCENE IN RURAL ITALY 


Italy, despite its many cities, is essentially an agricultural country. 


Life in the hundreds 


of small towns is still primitive in many ways. 


found that the old plan, which was 
inaugurated in 1930, had several de- 
fects. Many of the factories re- 
fused to grant their workers any time 
off, whereas they should have been 








Europe. 

As to the second point, the problem of se- 
curity, Signor Grandi, in stating the views 
of his government, made known the Ital- 
ian disapproval of the French position. 
France holds that it is necessary first for 
the nations to feel secure from possible 
aggression before they can disarm. This 
security would be obtained, according to 
the French point of view, by agreements 
binding one or more nations to come to 
the help of another in case of unprovoked 
attack. The Italian foreign minister 
stated that it is the belief of his govern- 
ment that as long as the nations remain 
heavily armed they cannot feel secure. 
Disarmament must come first. The Uni- 
ted States and a number of European coun- 
tries hold to the same point of view. 

Thirdly, Signor Grandi stated in con- 
nection with the question of the reduction 
and limitation of armaments that Italy 
is “ready to reduce her armaments, her 
military budget to the lowest level; pro- 
vided an equitable balance of military 
Strength could be reached among the na- 
tions. To this principle we are and will 
remain faithful.” Italy, therefore, is will- 
ing to go as far as any other country on 
the question of disarmament. According 
to her foreign minister she is willing to 
codperate to the utmost. 

Lastly, the Italian statesman expressed 
his firm conviction that in order to main- 
tain the standards which have been reached, 
particularly with respect to the higher 
moral and material state of life of the 
working classes, the nations must codper- 


about the task of restoring to Italy the 
ancient power and splendor of the Roman 
Empire, and nothing, they held, could stop 
them. The address of Foreign Minister 
Grandi would have sounded strange in 
those days, at a time when Mussolini was 
making statements like the following on 
the occasion of a review of troops: 


It was I myself who ordered this review be- 
cause words are a very fine thing but muskets, 
machine guns, ships, airplanes and guns are 
even better; because right, if unaccompanied 
by might, is a vain word. Fascist Italy, which 
is powerfully armed, can now propose its al- 
ternative—either our precious friendship or 
our dangerous hostility. 


These, and other strong remarks made 
by the Italian dictator during the early part 
of 1930, were aimed at France. Italy was 
expressing her desire to expand. She was 
without sufficient raw materials to take 
care of her population. The country was 
overcrowded with people. Expansion 
would come, if at all, it was thought, in 
northern Africa. It would come at the ex- 
pense of the French who have large in- 
terests in that locality. Foratime Franco- 
Italian relations were at the breaking 
point. The inflamed speeches of Musso- 
lini led Frank H. Simonds, a political ob- 
server, to write in the July, 1930, issue of 
the Review of Reviews: 


On the French frontier the army is on a 
war basis. The forts have been overhauled, 
all preparations for meeting invasions have 
been made. In the Maritime Alps, in Corsica, 
in Tunis, French air fleets are ready. . . . The 


that Italy is now trying to isolate France 
from other nations. In forcefully embrac- 
ing the cause of disarmament it is held 
that they seek to turn the tide of world 
opinion against the French, who maintain 
that they must remain armed. There are 
others, not the French, who believe that 
Mussolini’s speeches were meant mainly 
for the consumption of the Italians them- 
selves. He wished to develop among his 
own people the firm conviction that Fas- 
cism and Mussolini are what is best for 
Italy. There has been in the past consid- 
erable dissatisfaction among the people in 
Italy, and it is thought by some that Mus- 
solini sought to dispel this, by appealing 
to the people’s sense of patriotism in a 
vivid and dramatic manner. 

Again, it is held that the Fascists have 
changed their entire attitude, and seeing 
that nothing was to be gained by arrogance, 
are now ready to proceed along lines of 
peace and codperation. These are some of 
the interpretations which have been made 
concerning the change in Italian foreign 
policy. Perhaps the best account of the 
new Fascist frame of mind is given by 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, who, writing in the 
New York Herald-Tribune, says: 


My own impression, based upon a series of 
visits to Italy since the Fascists came into 
power, is that the present Italian policy is the 
result both of a change of heart and of a 
change of tactics. The old operatic imperial- 
ism was all very well for a while. But the 
time came when the irritation which it pro- 
duced abroad greatly outweighed its dema- 
gogic value at home. For sensationalism often 


free every fifth day. This practice 
bred discontent among the laborers. 
It was also discovered that many of the 
machines were broken by inexperienced 
laborers who operated them when the reg- 
ular employees were off duty. Further- 
more, the organization of labor in many 
plants was defective on the days when the 
officials were not working. 

All employees—with the exception of 
those who work in the service of the pub- 
lic, such as employees of dining halls, co- 
Operative stores and transportation—now 
work continuously for five days and are 
free the sixth. They work six hours a day 
instead of six and one-half as under the 
five-day week. Everyone will have the 
same day off now. 





PROHIBITION IN FINLAND 





Finland and the United States have been 
the two outstanding countries in the world 
which have attracted attention and com- 
ment for their prohibition experiments. 
Both have been criticized; both have found 
difficulties in enforcing the law; both have 
had commissions investigate the results of 
more than a decade of prohibition. Last 
May, a slight modification was made in 
Finland when beer containing 2.25 per 
cent alcohol was legalized. The Finnish 
Commission, similar to the Wickersham 
Committee in the United States, recently 
recommended that this modification be ex- 
tended to include 3 per cent beer and 12 
per cent wine. An organization composed 
of judges has appealed to the government 
for a change in policy. 
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Landslides Into Panama Canal 
Show Importance of Trade Route 





Old Question of Nicaraguan Canal Raised Once Again; 
Second Route Would Relieve Burden of Panama; 
Many Hold Present Canal Is Adequate 





The unusually heavy rainfalls and floods 
around the Panama Canal throughout the 
fall finally resulted in serious landslides 
into Gaillard Cut, one of the most impor- 
tant sections. It seems that 165,000 cubic 
feet of earth slid down the banks, reduc- 
ing the depth at that spot from forty to 
twenty-five feet. Traffic was completely 
blocked, and at one time almost fifty ships 
were tied up, waiting for the way to be 
cleared. Two large dredges were immedi- 
ately put on the job, and light-draught ves- 
sels were soon sent through, the larger 
ships having to wait for some time. 


This is the first time since 1923 that 
Pacific-Atlantic traffic has actually been 
blocked. The incident serves as a remark- 
able illustration of the importance of the 
canal in maritime commerce. It has had 
a definite effect on shipping rates, as the 
charge for shipping one ton of merchan- 
dise, on the average, is $10 more around 
Cape Horn than through the canal. Rail- 
road rates were also affected by this new 
cheap means of communication between 
East and West; they were forced down to a 
considerable degree, but this loss was at 
least partially made up for by the in- 
creased business activity brought about by 
the canal. Thus, for instance, the canal 
meant cheaper transportation for Califor- 
nia fruit to Europe, especially in canned 
form. The fruit must be railroaded from 
orchard to cannery, and from cannery to 
seaport. This is all added business for the 
railroads. The greater portion of the goods 
transported through the “Big Ditch” is 
destined, however, from one American port 
to another, so that the annual saving in 
transportation costs alone is a figure which 
totals millions. 


The last two years have shown an ap- 
preciable decline in the tonnage sent 
through the canal; shipping, like almost 
every other enterprise, is dependent for its 
prosperity on general good business. For 
this reason, the volume of trade passing 
through the canal is carefully checked 
each month, for the figures are valuable 
as indicators of the economic trend. 

The story of the building of the Panama 
Canal is one of romantic achievement. 
The tale of how American medical experts 
rid the area of malaria, and how the en- 


gineers overcame almost hopeless difficul- 
ties to cut through the narrow but moun- 
tainous strip of land is well known. An in- 
teresting detail is that the canal was inaug- 
urated almost unnoticed by the rest of 
the world, for the first ship went through 
on August 15, 1914, just after the war had 
begun. 

The recent landslides, with the accom- 
panying delays, raised once more the ques- 
tion of whether the Panama Canal is and 
will remain adequate to handle the in- 
creasing volume of traffic directed through 
it. President Roosevelt’s first idea was to 
route the canal through the lake district 
of Nicaragua, but he was persuaded to 
change his mind at the last moment. How- 
ever, agitation for the other canal has 
never ceased. It has been said that the 
new canal would assure the inter-ocean 
trade quicker passage, and also provide 
more military security, as it would serve 
as a second route whereby the Atlantic 
and Pacific fleets could join forces on 
short notice. 

Those who oppose the measure claim 
that it is ridiculous to suppose that the 
Panama Canal cannot and will not be able 
to bear the weight of additional traffic for 
many years to come. They contend that at 
the present rate of increase the canal as 
it is today will remain adequate for thirty 
or thirty-five years. They point out that 
provision was made for the enlargement of 
the canal; all the present locks are double, 
so that ships may pass each other going in 
opposite directions. When and if the need 
arises, the locks may be made triple, so 
that another ship going in either direction 
may go through at the same time. This 
will increase the capacity of the canal by 
one third. 

In addition, it is said that the govern- 
ment supports a huge deficit through the 
operation of the canal, if the military oc- 
cupation and administration of the Zone 
are taken into consideration. If another 
canal is constructed, not only may another 
deficit be expected, but the annual loss on 
the Panama will be increased, as much of 
its business wil! be diverted. 

In any case, no matter which claims are 
valid, there is a government corps of engi- 
neers in Nicaragua at present surveying 
the proposed route of the new canal. 








THE GATUN LOCKS OF THE PANAMA 
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MAKING THE HIGHWAYS SAFER 


The fence shown in this picture is so constructed that if a car should run into it, the heavy 
springs will force it back on the road and prevent a great deal of damage. 








PENNY CLUBS 


Penny clubs to help the unemployed 
have been organized in many cities of the 
South. This plan originated in Atlanta, 
Georgia, some time ago and the club of 
that city raises enough money each week 
from penny contributions to keep two 
hundred men employed. The weekly fund 
of $750 is used to pay these men who 
are working on improvements of school 
grounds, play grounds and hospital grounds. 
These jobs could not be created by the 
municipal government because of a lack of 
sufficient funds. The employed are asked 
to contribute a penny each time they eat 
a meal. Many Southern girls have co- 
operated with the Penny Clubs in raising 
this money. They carry small boxes to 
dances and when a young man invites 
them to dance, they request him to deposit 
a penny in the box. 





BETTER HOUSING 


Between sixty and seventy per cent of 
the population of the United States is im- 
properly housed, according to a recent 
statement made by W. A. Starrett, a mem- 
ber of President Hoover’s Unemployment 
Relief Committee. Mr. Starrett believes 
that this condition could largely be cor- 
rected if cities throughout the country 
would undertake a drive to demolish their 
slum districts, with their rackety tenement 
houses, and build more healthful living 
quarters for the masses of people. The 
municipal governments could not enter 
upon this tremendous 
task alone but it is 
thought that codp- 
eration from architects, 
builders and bankers 
would make it possible. 

This is one of the se- 
rious problems now con- 
fronting many Ameri- 
can cities. Not only are 
the slums unsightly and 
dangerous to the health 
of their inhabitants, but 
they are often centers 
of vice and crime. In 
many cases the residents 
pay unreasonable rent 
for poor lodgings. It 
has been claimed that 
the people living in the 
slum districts have been 
exploited by the tene- 
ment owners and that 
something should be 
done to remedy this con- 
dition. Several Euro- 
pean governments have 
handled this problem by 
taking a direct hand in 
the erection of new 
homes for the poorer 
classes, renting them at 
rates within reach of the 
most modest incomes. 
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Auto Accidents 
Take Many Lives 


Legislation in States Striving to Re- 
duce Menace on Highways 


The progress made during the past few 
years toward reducing the number of auto- 
mobile accidents is rather difficult to es- 
timate. The rising death total seems to 
indicate that instead of progressing, acci- 
dent prevention is on the decline. However, 
the fact that the number of cars on the road 
is increasing by leaps and bounds must be 
taken into consideration before such a de- 
cision is reached. As faras the technique 
of controlling traffic and marking highways 
is concerned, there has certainly been a 
great deal of improvement. The accom- 
panying picture is an illustration of just 
one device of the many which are appear- 
ing on the roads all over the country. 

In the matter of state legislation to 
prevent accidents and to compensate 
victims, various steps have been taken. 
The drivers’ license law, enforced in many 
states, provides that each applicant must 
pass an oral test on the local traffic rules, 
as well as an examination on the road with 
an inspector. No one not possessing a 
driver’s permit may circulate on the high- 
ways. Naturally this does not exclude all 
reckless and irresponsible drivers, as the 
applicant is on his best behavior when pass- 
ing the test—but it certainly does elimi- 
nate those who are obviously incapable of 
operating a motor vehicle in safety. 

There are two principal methods used 
to provide compensation for victims—com- 
pulsory insurance (Massachusetts alone) 
and the “Safety Responsibility Bill.” The 
former, which has been the target of much 
criticism, obliges each car-owner to insure 
himself against claims for damages which 
may be inflicted by his car. As everybody 
must be insured, insurance premiums in 
Massachusetts have rocketed to a high 
level; careful drivers must pay as much 
as those who are consistently reckless. The 
other measure, proposed by the American 
Automobile Association as a. substitute 
for compulsory insurance, provides for the 
application of the driver’s license law—the 
license to be suspended or revoked for se- 
rious offenses against the traffic rules or 
failure to satisfy a judgment rendered in a 
collision case within thirty days. This plan 
has been adopted in whole or in part 
throughout eighteen states and four Cana- 
dian provinces. The attractive feature of 
the scheme is that the burden of paying in- 
demnity is placed upon those drivers who 
actually cause accidents or who show, 
through major infractions of the traffic 
rules, that they are capable of doing so. 
Its weakness lies in that it does not make 
compensation certain for each person in- 
jured through another’s carelessness. 





